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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  "RICHARD  H.  WILLIAMS,  JR.  AND  CAROLYN  E. 
WILLIAMS:  VIEWPOINTS  OF  MEMPHIS,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE."  THE 
DATE  IS  APRIL  23,  1988.  THE  PLACE  IS  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE.  THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  RICHARD  WILLIAMS.  ALSO  PRESENT  IS  HIS  WIFE, 
MRS.  RICHARD  H.  WILLIAMS  (CAROLYN).  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  JOSEPHINE  J. 
HUFF,  STUDENT  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  JOSEPHINE  J.  HUFF. 


MRS.  HUFF:  Deacon  Williams,  will  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about 

yourself  before  we  begin,  please.  Especially,  what 

brought  you  to  Memphis? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       First  of  all,  I'm  a  native  Memphian.  I  was  born  here 

and  Memphis  is  home.  I've  lived  in  Memphis 

practically,  I'd  say,  about  fifty  years  with  the  exception  of  two  and  one 

half  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  and  four  years  in  college  in 

Quincy,  Illinois,  but  the  remainder  of  my  years  l*ve  been  here  in  Memphis. 

MRS.  HUFF:  Okay,  you  say  that  you  went  to  college  in  Illinois? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Yes. 
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MRS.  HUFF:  What  high  school  did  you  attend? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  attended  St.  Augustine  High  School  here  in  Memphis 

which  is  now,  which  has  now,  rather,  merged  with 
Catholic  High.  But  the  school  started  in  1937  with  Father  Bertrand  Koch 
as  the  principal  and  the  pastor  of  St.  Augustine  Church.  They  decided  many 
years  ago,  this  is  when  the  school  started,  to  have  a  Catholic  school  and 
Catholic  church  on  the  South  Side  of  Memphis  for  Blacks  or  as  we  were 
generally  called,  Negroes  at  that  time.  Formerly,  there  was  one  Catholic 
church  in  Memphis  and  this  was  in  North  Memphis  and  this  was  St. 
Anthony's  and  this  was  for  the  Black  people  who  lived  in  the  North  Section 
of  Memphis.  There  was  a  dividing  line  and  the  Black  people  or  Negroes  as 
they  were  called  at  that  particular  time,  who  were  on  the  North  side  of 
Madison  were  to  go  to  St.  Anthony's  Church.  All  on  the  South  Side  were  to 
go  to  the  new  St.  Augustine's  Church. 

St.  Augustine's  was  located  on  Walker  Avenue,  903  Walker.  It  started  in 
a  former  girls'  home  that  they  had  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
home  for  white  girls  who  were  rather  wayward.  And  they  bought  this 
property,  the  Diocese  of  Nashville,  and  of  course  the  girls  and  the  home 
was  just  dismantled.  There  wasn't  any  more  home  for  wayward  girls  and 
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they  started  this  school  and  church  in  this  one  building. 

The  top  floor  of  the  building  was  for  nuns  who  had  come  to  teach  the 
children.  There  were  about  six  of  them  and  they  were  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  priest  in  charge  was  Father  Bertrand  Koch  who, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  was  a  Franciscan  Father.  He  started  the  church 
together  with  the  school  in  the  same  building  and  then  there  he  branched 
out,  he  bought  some  more  property  adjacent  to  the  school  and  built  the 
church  which  now  still  stands  as  a  boys'  club  on  Walker  Avenue  across  the 
street  from  Elmwood  Cemetary.  This  was  in  1937  when  he  got  going  and 
building  the  church. 

Formerly  he  stayed  in  a  little  house  himself.  No,  prior  to  that  he  stayed 
in  the  school  building  in  one  room  and  this  room  was  his  office  and  his 
room  where  he  stayed.  Then  he  branched  out  and  built  a  little  house, 
two-room  house,for  the  priest  and  his  assistant.  His  assistant  at  that 
time  was  Father  Rene  Ettelbrick,  also  a  Franciscan.  They  called  this  "dog 
house"  because  it  was  so  small.  They  built  the  church  in  1937  as  I 
mentioned. 

Then  later  on.  Father  Ettelbrick  who  was  an  architect  and  who  was  very 
good  at  building  built  a  little  room  on  the  side  of  the  church  which  they 
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used  as  a  house  for  themselves  and  they  moved  out  of  this  little  "dog 
house."  And  they  stayed  there;  and  they  had  access  to  the  church  and  they 
went  back  and  forth  to  church  from  their  rooms.  The  church  still  grew  and 
they  had  many  children  from  the  South  Side  of  Memphis  who  came  to  the 
school  and  is  evidenced  to  this  date,  1988,  there  have  been! 

They  (students)  have  made  great  progress  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
other  fields  throughout  the  country.  And  to  my  knowledge,  there  have  not 
been,  and  I  repeat  this  and  I  underline  it,  there  has  not  been  one  graduate 
of  St.  Augustine  School  has  gone  wrong,  that  has  become  involved  [in] 
anything,  any  crimes  of  this  "sort."  To  my  knowledge,  this  has  not 
happened.  There  have  been  very  great  people  who  have  come  through  St. 
Augustine.  Some  have  gone  through  the  religious  life  as  of  nuns:  my  wife 
is  one.  She  [will]  probably  tell  you  about  her  life  in  this  particular 
venture.  Also,  there  was  one  young  man  who  recently  passed  who  grew  up 
in  the  slum  in  the  LeMoyne  Garden,  the  project.  And  he  went  to  St. 
Augustine. 

MRS.  HUFF:  What  was  his  name?  The  coach? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       No,  This  was  Frank  Hay  den.  Frank  Hay  den  went  to 

St.  Augustine.  And  prior  to  that  his  mother  who  had 
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to  work  left  him  with  his  sister  and  his  sister  told  him,  "Boy,  draw 
something."  And  he  took  a  pencil  and  began  to  draw.  After  he  entered  St. 
Augustine,  the  priest  noticed  his  talent.  Father  "Capistran  Haas/  and 
asked  him  to  continue  on.  He  began  to  draw  a  lot.  He  finished  St. 
Augustine  School,  High  School,  and  he  went  to  Xavier  University  where  he 
began  to  do  sculpture  in  addition  to  his  drawing.  Later,  he  had  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  to  Germany  and  Denmark.  He  went  there  twice.  He  did  "further 
studies"  at  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  Indiana.  And  so,  until  two  months 
ago  he  was  professor  of  art  at  the  university,  Southern  University  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana.  And  he  had  an  unfortunate  death.  He  is  just  one  of  the 
many  students  who  have  come  through  St.  Augustine  and  who  have  made 
something  in  life  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  neighbors  and  for  the 
Black  race. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Can  you  name  a  few  other  persons  (that  graduated 

from  St.  Augustine)  who  have  made  a  big  name  for 
themselves. 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Yes,  in  the  field  of  religious  life  there  is  one  young 

lady  who  went  through  St.  Augustine  and  she  is  now 
the  Superior  General  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  Providence.  And  she  went 
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through  St.  Augustine  also. 


MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


One  is  dean  of  a  college  in  Cleveland. 


DEACON  WILLIAMS:       You  want  to  give  her  full  name? 


MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


MRS.  HUFF: 
MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


Helen  Green,  my  best  friend,  is  dean  of  a  college  in 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  college? 

The  college  is  in  Cleveland.  I  don't  know  the  name  of 

the  college. 


MRS.  HUFF: 
MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


Is  she  from  Memphis? 


Yes. 


DEACON  WILLIAMS:       She  is  from  Memphis  and  she  went  through  St. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


Augustine. 

Did  she  grow  up  in  LeMoyne  Garden? 


MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


No,  she  did  not. 


DEACON  WILLIAMS:      There  were  others.  There  was  one  fellow  by  the 

name  of  Shedrick  Jones  and  I  can  recall  who  is  a 


dentist  in  California  and  there  were 


MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


Robert  Crawford.  There  was  Robert  Crawford  who 


was  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fire  Department 
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here  in  Memphis.  He  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Augustine  School. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


Did  you  know  Herenton?  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


DEACON  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  but  he  did  not  go  to  St.  Augustine  School. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


But  he  lived  around  in  that  area  of  LeMoyne  Garden? 


DEACON  WILLIAMS: 


don't  know.  I  don't  know  that. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


think  so. 


DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Also,  I  had  someone  else  in  mind  that  I  was  going  to 

mention  who  finished  St.  Augustine.  The  name  was 
one  fellow  [that]  was  the  Postmaster  here  in  Memphis. 


MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


McCollough. 


DEACON  WILLIAMS.       James  B.  McCollough  who  was  the  Memphis 

Postmaster  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Augustine  School. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


Is  he  still  the  Postmaster? 


DEACON  WILLIAMS:       He  is  the  Postmaster  somewhere  in  Texas 


understand.  He  is  not  here  any  more  (Memphis). 


MRS.  HUFF: 


You  (Deacon  Williams)  mentioned  Negroes.  That 


brings  me  to  my  next  point.  What  was  South  Side 
like?  You  spoke  of  South  Side  and  what  area  in  particular  is  it  that  you 


are  talking  about  when  you  mention  South  Side? 
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DEACON  WILLIAMS:       When  I  mentioned  South  Side,  I  mentioned  the  line  of 

demarcation  was  Madison  Avenue  so  far  as  the 
church  was  concerned.  You  have  to  understand  that  the  Catholic  church  has 
churches  in  various  geographical  locations.  And  if  you  live  in  a  certain 
geographical  location,  you  are  to  go  to  that  particular  church  or  school. 
This  rule  is  not  enforced,  however,  but  it  is  hoped  that  you  would.  With 
Blacks,  of  course,  there  were  Blacks  who  were  living  right  next  to  a 
church  or  school.  But  at  that  particular  time,  we  are  speaking  about  1938, 
1939,  1940,  there  was  strict  segregation  and  the  Blacks  could  not  go  to 
these  schools.  And  so,  they  would  have  to  go  to  this  church,  St.  Augustine 
or  St.  Anthony. 

I  would  like  to,  however,  inject  the  fact  that  under  no  circumstances 
were  Blacks  denied  access  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  could  attend  the 
Mass.  They  received  communion.  They  could  go  to  confession  and  all  these 
things  in  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  Memphis.  However,  they  could  not  be 
buried  from  this  church  nor  could  they  be  married  in  these  churches.  They 
would  have  to  be  married  or  buried  from  either  the  churches  on  the  North 
Side  or  the  South  Side  which  was  St.  Augustine.  You  (Josephine)  mentioned 
where  did  South  Side 
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The  South  Side  encompassed  all  the  south,  I  would  say  south  of  Madison 
Avenue.  I  lived  (Deacon  Williams)  on  Lauderdale  Street  between 
Lauderdale  and  St.  Paul.  This  is  or  was  called  the  Eleventh  Ward.  I  guess 
it  still  is,  and  my  wife  lived  in  what  is  called  . . . 
MRS.  WILLIAMS:  "Birmington." 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       And  this  is  part  of  the  South  Side  too.  All  these 

people,  we  didn't  mention  all  of  them  that  have 
finished  from  St.  Augustine  School,  have  made  great  strides  in  the 
different  fields  for  civilization  and  for  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
mention,  however,  also  that  I  think,  and  this  is  my  opinion,  that  this  was 
due  to  the  education,  the  superior  education,  that  they  received  at  St. 
Augustine  Church  and  School. 

Namely,  good  moral  (training)  and  this  is  something  that  is  lacking 
today,  namely,  good  morals.  Good  morals  were  taught  to  children,  the 
Tightness  and  wrongness  of  certain  acts  and  this  helped,  I  believe,  to 
further  the  cause  because  it  was  the  intention  of  Father  Bertrand  and  the 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  that  they  educated  not  only  in  the  three 
R's,  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  But,  also,  writing,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  religion.  This  came  into  focus  and  they  stressed  this.  It 
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was  a  must  that  you  attend  the  religious  classes.  They  did  not  try  to  make 
you  a  Catholic,  but  they  wanted  you  to  attend  the  classes  because  in 
attending  these  classes  you  began  to  see  how  you  should  treat  your 
neighbors,  and  of  course,  some  of  these  people  began  to  get  insight  into 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  taught.  This  happened  to  me  because  I  had 
heard  many  things  against  the  Church  as  we  hear  today. 
MRS.  HUFF:  That's  right. 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       After  I  participated  in  these  classes  I  began  to  see 

that  these  things  were  false.  And  after  studying  I 
myself  decided  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  like  to  mention  that.  Father 
Bertrand  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  bring  Christianity  and  Catholicism  to 
the  Blacks.  He  was  a  man  far  ahead  of  his  time.  He  would  have  street 
preaching  at  houses  and  various  homes,  and  the  people  would  come  to  hear 
him  and  he  began  to  become  endeared  and  loved  by  the  Black  people  at  that 
particular  time. 

And  you  have  to  realize  the  struggle  that  the  Black  people  were  going 
through  in  the  late  30's  and  early  40's.  This  struggle  was  hard  and  we 
speak  today  of  a  confrontation  or  tension  that  we  have  with  the  Memphis 
Police  Department.  That  tension  was  there  then  and  it  was  greater  and 
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some  of  this  has  spilled  over  to  this  day  and  this  is  the  reason  we  have 
this  situation  we  have  in  1988. 

I  recall  Father  Bertrand.  One  day  I  would  ride  with  him  in  his  car. 
Father  Bertrand  wore  his  Religious  Habit.  He  was  a  Franciscan  and  this  is 
a  brown  Habit  that  is  heavy  like  a  suit  of  clothes  a  man  would  wear,  but  it 
is  a  sort  of  a  Habit  like,  I  mean,  it  looks  like  a  dress.  So  he  would  wear 
this  anywhere  in  Memphis.  We  would  walk  down  Main  Street  and  he  would 
wear  his  Habit  and  the  people  in  this  particular  section  of  the  country 
would  gawk  at  him  and  look  at  him  because  ...  but  he  didn't  let  that  faze 
him  at  all. 

I  recall  one  instance  when  one  man  was,  had  gotten  into  some  trouble, 
and  Father  Bertrand  went  to  jail.  He  went  to  the  Memphis  jail  to  get  him 
out  and  I  went  with  him  and  Father  Bertrand  helped  this  man  and  got  him 
out  of  jail,  and  of  course,  the  white  men  looked  at  this  man  in  this 
Religious  Habit  and  wondered  why  he  got  this  Black  man  out  of  jail 
because  they  didn't  want  to  do  very  many  things  for  Black  people  at  that 
time.  But  he  was  reaching  out. 

J  recall  also  the  fact  that  Father  Bertrand  was  trying  to  do  something 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  today,  namely  the  field  of  ecumenicism  where  we 
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have  a  dialogue  between  people  of  varied  religions,  and  he  got  to  go 
together  with  the  Black  ministers  to  try  to  help  the  Black  cause.  This  that 
i  am  telling  you  today  happened.  Right  now  happens,  and  I  know  it 
happened.  Father  Bertrand  with  these  Black  ministers  and  he  wanted  to 
help  the  Black  people  to  try  and  elevate  them.  And  the  Black  ministers 
made  accusations  against  him  because  he  was  wearing  a  Habit,  saying  he 
was  wearing  a  "dress."  They  quoted  certain  parts  of  the  Bible,  saying  a 
man  shouldn't  wear  women's  clothing  and  women  shouldn't  wear  men's 
clothing.  The  man  had  to  take  both  from  Blacks  whom  he  was  trying  to 
help  and  whites  because  they  didn't  want  him  to  help  Blacks. 

Also,  I  recall  one  day  that  he  had  a  parishioner  in  his  church.  She  was 
married  to  a  man  [whol  ran  a  restaurant  and  pool  room  on  Beale  Street.  I 
know  this  for  sure  because  this  man  was  a  great  friend  of  my  father's.  He 
did  not  run  a  "greasy  spoon."  It  was  a  high  quality  restaurant,  a  high 
quality  pool  room.    No  rival,  no  fights,  or  anything.  This  man,  his  name 
was  Elmer  Atkins,  was  a  Republican.  Now  you  must  realize  that  in  those 
days,  the  days  of  1937,  1938,  1940,  the  Republican  Party  was  a  party  that 
leaned  toward  the  Blacks  or  the  Negroes.  It  was  your  liberal  party 
whereas  your  Democratic  Party  in  those  days  was  your  conservative  party. 
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The  Democratic  party  was  run  here  in  Memphis  by  Boss  Crump.  E.H.  Crump. 
Crump,  had  a  slate  of  men  running  for  Democratic  positions.  They  were 
Cooper,  Steward,  and  Hudson.  Cooper  was  running  for  Governor,  Stewart 
was  running  for  Senator,  and  Hudson  was  running  for  Representative.  (The 
Representative.  The  place  that  Harold  Ford  holds  today.) 

This  man,  Elmer  Atkins,  along  with  Dr.  Martin,  or  rather,  three  Dr. 
Martins,  one  was  a  dentist,  one  was  a  doctor,  lone]  a  pharmacist.  They  got 
together  and  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  will  have  a  Republican  rally  among 
Black  people,"  and  they  did.  Crump  didn't  like  this  so  he  put  policemen  at 
their  establishments.  The  Doctor  Martin  who  was  a  pharmacist  ran  a 
drugstore  in  South  Memphis  on  Florida  Street.  He  (Crump)  put  a  policeman 
to  stand  up  there  in  front  to  search  everybody  that  went  in  his  drugstore. 
Elmer  Atkins  who  had  this  restaurant  on  Beale  Street  which  was  a  very  up 
to  date  and  sedate  restaurant.  They  put  a  policeman  there  to  search 
anyone  that  entered  his  restaurant. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Was  this  a  Black's  restaurant? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:      These  were  a  Black  restaurant  and  a  Black 

pharmacy.  Now  then,  how  would  you  feel  if  you  were 
going  down  into  a  nice  restaurant  with  your  date  and  some  male  policeman 
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searched  her,  felt  all  over  her,  saying  he  was  searching  her  well.  Well,  you 
say,  "I  am  not  going  to  go  to  that  restaurant."  Consequently,  Elmer 
Atkins's  trade  began  to  dwindle.  No  one  would  go  there.  Elmer  Atkins,  his 
wife  was  a  member  of  St.  Augustine,  she  was  Catholic,  Elmer  Atkins  was 
not.  She  went  to  Father  Bertrand  and  told  him  what  had  happened  and 
Father  Bertrand  said,  "I  will  go  down  there  and  see  myself."  Now,  what 
they  were  claiming  was  that  anyone  who  went  into  Elmer  Askins's 
restaurant  who  had  to  be  searched  was  probably  because  they  were 
carrying  dope. 

MRS.  HUFF:  Deacon  Williams,  what  year  was  this? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:      This  was  1938,  39's  or  40"s.  And  so,  after  they 

said  they  were  carrying  dope  and  they  were  trying  to 
stop  dope.  This  was  the  thing,  the  way  Crump  had  it  fixed  up  to  put  the 
policeman  there.  So  this  lady  who  was,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  the 
wife  of  Elmer  Atkins  was  Catholic,  and  she  went  to  Father  Bertrand  to  ask 
could  he  do  something  because  he  was  in  the  front  for  Black  people  at  that 
time.  So  he  went  down  on  Beale  Street  wearing  his  Habit.  As  you  know, 
Franciscans  at  that  time  wore  sandals  and  socks.  So  he  went  down  on 
Beale  Street  to  see  what  was  happening.  So  any  other  time,  they  would  not 
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stop  a  white  man  from  going  into  a  Black  establishment.  But,  when  he 
started  to  go  into  this  man's  swank  restaurant,  burley  policeman  stopped 
him.  "You  can't  go  into  there/  and  he  said,  "Sit  down  there  and  take  off 
your  sandals  and  socks!  You  might  have  some  dope  in  there." 

He  was  talking  to  Father  Bertrand,  a  priest.  He  was  talking  to  a  priest 
and  he  said,  "You  might  have  some  dope  in  there."  So  Father  Bertrand 
kindly  sat  down  on  the  curb  and  took  off  his  sandals  and  socks  to  show  the 
policeman  that  he  did  not  have  any  dope  in  his  socks  or  anything.  Now,  for 
some  reasons  we  never  knew,  there  was  a  photographer  there.  The 
photographer  took  the  picture  of  Father  Bertrand  sitting  down  on  the  curb 
taking  off  his  socks  and  shoes. 

Okay,  the  picture  was  published  in  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  if  you  go 
to  the  archives  or  to  the  library  and  look  up  this  year  you  can  find  it  today. 
The  picture  was  published  in  The  Commercial  Appeal.  And  after  that,  this 
was  almost  done  in  the  rise  of  Hitler,  and  you've  got  to  realize  Hitler  was 
persecuting  religions.  And  the  caption  said  "Crump  persecutes  religions." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Crump's  downfall.  Because,  the  picture  was 
taken  from  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  syndicated  over  Associated  Press, 
and  Time  Magazine  got  a  hold  of  it— "Crump  persecutes  religions,"  and  this 
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was  the  beginning  of  his  downfall  right  there  is  what  Father  Bertrand  had 
done. 

Also,  the  Commissioner  of  Police  at  that  time  was  Joe  Boyle.  Joe  Boyle 
was  Irish  and  Catholic,  and  I  recall  the  next  day  and  I  was  sitting  in  the 
classroom.  Joe  Boyle  came  over  to  the  school,  very  apologetic,  because 
there  was  no  Irish  who  wanted  to  do  anything  to  a  Catholic  priest.  He  said 
words  like  this,  "Oh  Father,  I  am  so  sorry  that  this  happened.  I  didn't  know 
he  would  do  it.  I  tried  to—the  officer  would  be  reprimanded  for  doing 
something  like  this  to  you,  a  Catholic  priest.    (Emotion)  Father,  please, 
you  have  to  forgive  me."  Father  went  to  tell  them  they  shouldn't  be  doing 
what  they  were  doing  to  this  man.  That  he  had  a  right  to  have  a  gathering 
of  the  Republicans  just  as  they  had  a  right  to  gather  the  Democrats  at  that 
time.  And  he  said,  "Oh,  Father,  I  am  so  sorry.  I'm  sorry,  sorry  this 
happened."  And  he  practically,  almost  on  his  knees,  was  begging  Father  to 
forgive  him  for  what  had  happened. 

Finally,  he  said,  "What  can  I  do?"  (Emotion)  "I  want  to  do  something  for, 
in  recompense  for  what  I  have  done.  What  the  Police  Department  has  done." 
So,  this  seems  strange  to  me  to  this  day.  He,  they,  gave  us  a  free  outing  at 
the  zoo  on  Thursday,  the  only  day  Black  people  could  go.  And  Joe  Boyle 
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furnished  all  the  pop  and  hot  dogs.  He  was  trying  to  make  recompense  for 


what  he  had  done. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


What  was  the  price  of  hot  dogs?  I  cannot  imagine 


hot  dogs  to  be  recompense. 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Relative,  about  ten  cents. 


MRS.  WILLIAMS: 


Ten  cents. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


So,  Thursday  was  the  only  day?  [Blacks  were 


allowed  to  go  to  the  zoo.] 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:      That  was  the  only  day  they  would  let  Black  people  go 

to  the  zoo.  And  if  a  holiday  fell  on  Thursday,  like 
Fourth  of  July,  Black  people  could  not  go  that  day—would  have  to  go  the 
next  day  which  was  Friday. 


MRS.  HUFF: 


Deacon  Williams,  how  did  you  feel  about  this? 
[ethnic  discrimination] 


DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  felt  this  was  awful.  I  didnt  like  the  way  they 

treated  us.  but  I  never  thought  it  would  change.  It 
was  so  ingrained  in  the  people.  I  didn't  think  anything  like  this  would 
change.  However,  now  I  have  seen  it  and  it  amazed  me  to  see  various 


things  which  have  occurred  in  Memphis. 
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MRS.  HUFF:  Do  you  think  it  [is]  much  better  now? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  would  say  it  is  better.  I  would  say  also  that  we 

have  a  long  way  to  go.  And  I  would  say  that  things 
just  like  what  you  are  doing  here,  history  that  students  and  young  people 
should  recall,  should  read,  to  listen  to  oral  history  to  see  what  their 
forefathers  went  through.  Not  only  me;  I  should  look,  I  should  read  back 
and  see  how  my  people  struggled  in  slavery.  What  we  are  telling,  I  am 
telling  now,  is  segregation  which  is  an  off-shoot  of  slavery  and  just  as 
evil  and  some  of  this  exists  to  this  day  in  very  subtle  ways. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Okay,  you  (Deacon  Williams)  talked  about  Father 

Bertrand.  You  said  that  he  took  slack  from  the  white 
and  he  took  slack  from  the  Blacks  which  is  so  often  the  case.  How  did  you 
relate  to  [this  affair]?  It  seems  to  me.  Father  Bertrand,  I  knew  him  too! 
But  I  did  not  know  him  like  you  did  because  I  was  not  in  the  Catholic 
school  at  that  time.  But  how  did  you  feel  about  a  situation  involving 
something  like  that,  when  you  know  Father  Bertrand  [did]  stand  for  rights, 
and  how  much  he  [was]  trying  to  help  the  Blacks  at  that  time.  And  when 
you  see  Black  people  come  out  [against  him],  how  does  it  make  you  feel  to 
see  another  Black  come  to  and  conclude  about  something  they  really  don't 
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understand  and  try  to  hurt  a  person  [that  was  helping  them]?  That  is  what 

I  want  to  know. 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  thought  this  was  ignorance  on  their  part.  I 

thought  they  did  not  know  and  were  speaking  about 
the  man  and  his  religion  without  investigation.  To  this  day  the  same  is 
true.  You  will  find  this  happening  even  in  1988,  sad  to  say,  and  because 
maybe  a  person  does  not  seek  out,  or  it  may  be  because  of  a  lack  of 
communication,  not  wanting  to  know.  It  may  be  something  that  has  been 
handed  down.  My  mother  said  these  people  are  like  this.  I  heard  that  they 
do  these  things  I  don't  want  to  be  around.  They  fail  to  investigate  and  see 
what  the  Catholic  Church  actually  is  and  what  it  teaches,  and  this  is 
probably  what  I  thought  at  that  time. 
MRS.  HUFF:  I'm  somewhat  amazed  about  [it].  I  guess  I  will 

always  be  when  I  see  another  Black,  you  know, 
sizing  people  up  because  we  so  often  [have]  been  judged  ourselves.  If  one 
Black  does  something,  everybody  thinks  all  Blacks  are  that  way  which  is 
not  the  case. 

What  was  1937  like?  I  mean,  do  you  recall  anything  about  the 
Depression.  You  were  too  young  then,  I  suppose.  But,  you  mentioned  1937 
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and  40's.  I  imagine  you  probably  were  a  boy? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  was  just  in  my  teens.  Yes,  I  can  recall.  As  I 

mentioned,  my  father  had  a  barber  shop  on  Beale 
Street  and  I  would  go  down  and  be  the  cashier  on  week  days,  on  weekends. 
I  recall  that  Beale  Street  was  a  very  tough  place.  And  I  also  recall  the 
many  shows  that  were  on  Beale  Street.  We  speak  of  the  Daisy  Theatre. 
MRS.  HUFF:  I  understand  that  white  people  would  come  in  at 

night  [late]  and  Black  people  would  come  in  early  in 
the  day. 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       As  I  mentioned  before,  there  was  a  strict 

segregation  and  getting  to  the  theatre  thing,  we  had 
theatre  here.  Daisy  Theatre  I  mentioned,  the  New  Daisy,  and  the  Palace 
now  prior  to  the  New  Daisy,  and  I  can  just  vaguely  remember  this—there 
was  the  Grand  Theatre.  The  Grand  was  torn  down  and  the  New  Daisy  was 
built  in  its  place.  The  theatre  had  many  of  your  name  Black  entertainers 
who  would  come  there.  I  can  recall  on  a  weekend  going  to  my  father's 
barber  shop  acting  as  his  cashier  and  going  to  the  Palace  Theatre  for  a 
nickel,  mind  you.  When  they  would  have  what  the  children  called  a  stage 
play  they  would  charge  us  a  dime  and  we  would  see  three  movies.  The 
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movies  and  one  chapter  play  which  was  continued;  it  was  cut  off  and  you 
had  to  come  back  to  see  what  happened  the  next  week. 

The  stage  shows  were  shows  of  top-rank  Black  entertainers  like  Cab 
Calloway,  Fats  Waller. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Didn't  they  run  Cab  Calloway  out  of  Memphis  because 

of  his  good-looking? 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  heard  that,  I  heard  that.  I  don't  know,  but  I  heard 

that.  They  had  Cab  Calloway.  They  had  Cab 
Calloway,  Duke  Ellington. 
MRS.  WILLIAMS:  W.C.  Handy? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  don't  remember  W.C.  Handy.  They  had  Jimmy 

Longford  and  Fats  Waller.  All  the  big  names.  Count 
Basie.  All  the  name  Black  bands.  You  mentioned  about  the  whites.  What 
they  would  do.  They  would  have  a  whole  week  when  this  band  would  be 
there.  As  I  mentioned,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  pay  ten  cents  [to]  see  the 
whole  thing.  After  on  such  a  day,  maybe  Friday  night.  On  Beale  Street  they 
would  not  let  Black  people  go  to  their  own  theatre.  That  theatre  was  cut 
off  and  only  whites  went  there.  And  the  whites  wanted  to  see  Duke 
Ellington.  They  wanted  to  see  Count  Basie.  Others  wanted  to  see  Fats 
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Waller.  So  they  went  to  the  theatre  for  all  whites. 

MRS.  HUFF:  That  is  unbelievable. 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Later  on  they  moved—went  to  W.C.  Handy  Theatre  on 

Park  Avenue—moved  and  they  had  the  same 
situation.  Later  on  it  changed,  but  that  was  Beale  Street  at  the  time. 
MRS.  HUFF:  You  mentioned  you  had  to  pay  how  much? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:      Ten  cents,  to  see  the  three  movies  and  [the]  stage 

show. 
MRS.  HUFF:  What  were  wages  like  at  that  time? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  don't  know  just  what  they  were.  I  know  that  my 

father —I  know  this  will  amaze  people— we  ran  the 
barber  shop  and  if  you  wanted  a  shave  you  go  into  the  barber  shop.  Shaves 
there  were  fifteen  cents,  haircuts,  thirty-five  cents,  and  the,  we  got  a  lot 
of  money  for  instance,  if  a  person  got  a  "conk"— that  was  when  the  person 
had  their  hair  straightened  and  they  would  go  through  a  process  with  lye 
and  all  the  other  things  to  straighten  the  hair. 
MRS.  HUFF:  To  slick  down? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:      Yes,  slick  it  down.  That  was  a  dollar  and  ten.  But 

the  rest  of  the,  but  if  you  wanted  a  facial  after  you 
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had  a  shave,  that  was  an  additional  twenty-five  cents,  for  a  facial. 

MRS.  HUFF:  The  men? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       For  men,  clean  out  the  pores  and  things  like  this 

after  they  shaved. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Was  this  for  just  blue  collar  men? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Yes,  for  anyone.  It  was  not  necessarily  for  anyone  in 

high  strata,  it  was  just  anyone  that  came  to  [the] 
barber  shop.  You  mention  about  wages  and  I  could  not  really  give  you  an 
accurate  amount  on  that.  Most  of  the  Black  people  at  that  time  were 
people  who  worked  as  (upper  class  Black)  was  your  mailman  postman,  and 
you  had  a  few  doctors  and  a  few  dentists  on  Beale  Street  and  teachers. 
They  were  the  ones  mostly  in  the  upper  strata. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Did  you  know  or  remember  anything  about  Church? 

(philanthropist  or  humanitarian,  Robert  Church)? 
They  named  Church  Park  after  him. 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  remember  my  people  talking  about  Church.  I  know 

he  was  a  philanthropist  and  had  a  lot  of  money.  And 
he  brought  the  charter  back  for  Memphis  after  the  yellow  fever  and  helped 
Memphis  a  lot.  A  lot  of  history  of  Memphis  should  be  noted  that  he  did  a 
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lot  for  Memphis  to  keep  it  going.  I  know  that  next  to  the  Beale  Street  First 

Baptist  Church  on  Beale  Street  there  was  Church  Auditorium.  This  was  the 

large  auditorium  and  all  of  the  Blacks  went  there.  They  had  their  dances 

there  and  so  forth  during  my  father's  and  mother's  times  and  I  know  that 

after  a  while  Crump  got  mad  and  changed  the  name  to  Beale  Street 

Auditorium  and  that  has  been  torn  down  now.  They  have  a  park  which  they 

put  there  in  honor  of  Bob  Church.  Across  the  way  they  have  a  bank,  a  Black 

bank.  They  called  it  the  Solvent  and  Savings  Bank.  This  was  before  my 

time.  But  this  is  what  I  know. 

MRS.  HUFF:  They  changed  the  name  now. 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       [Yes]  and  they  opened  up  a  bank  for  Blacks;  it  failed 

during  the  Depression  or  sometime  during  those 
years.  We  have  to  realize  at  that  particular  time,  banks  were  not  insured 
by  the  FDIC  like  they  are  now,  and  consequently  it  failed  and  a  lot  of  Black 
people  lost  their  money. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Well,  did  you  know  about  Schwab  there  on  Beale, 

that  part  of  Beale  you  can  hardly  mention  Beale 
without  mentioning  Schwab. 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Yes,  Schwab.  Schwab  was  there.  I  remember  him. 
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He  had  something  like  a  dry  goods  store.  He  had  lots 
of  things  there,  lots  of  records.  They  played  on  Black  people;  Black  people 
would  like  certain  incense  and  things  like  this,  and  things  they  thought 
would  help,  you  know.  These  kinds  of  people,  they  would  get 
[paraphernalia]  say  incense,  things  like  this,  saying  it  keeps  the  evil 
spirits  away.  So  they  got  this  incense.  Schwab  had  a  lot  of  clothing  there, 
shoes,  and  it  was  a  general  merchandise  store  which  still  exists. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Going  back  a  little  bit,  early  you  mentioned  Crump. 

How  was  Crump  able  to  control  the  [Black]  votes? 
DEACON  WILLIAMS.       I  don't  know  how  it  was  done.  First  of  all,  he  would 

get  the  teachers  and  they  would  get  up  on  the 
platform  and  tell  the  Blacks  to  vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  that 
was  Crump's  ticket.  He  would  tell  the  teachers  they  had  to  vote  that  way. 
How  he  knew  how  they  were  going  to  vote  I  don't  know.  But  he  knew  that. 
They  were  afraid  of  [losing]  their  job.  So  they  (teachers)  got  up  and  told 
the  Black  people  to  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket. 

Now,  you  have  to  realize  Black  people  who  might  be  unlettered 
[illiterate]  would  say,  These  people  are  teaching  my  children.  They  should 
have  knowledge  and  they  say  do  this,  I  am  going  to  do  this."  and 
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consequently  he  (Crump)  would  get  overwhelming  Black  vote. 

There  was  never  [a  time]  in  Memphis  when  Black  people  could  not  vote. 
They  could  always  vote  in  Memphis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  voted  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Augustine  Church.  They  asked  if  they  could  vote  there  and 
Father  Bertrand  said,  "Yes."  And  Father  Bertrand  told  me  he  was  appalled 
at  what  happened.  They  were  bringing  in  blind  people  and  having  them  vote 
and  so  forth.  And  this  is  what  happened.  He  (Father  Bertrand)  said  there 
were  others. 

MRS.  HUFF:  You  mentioned  the  yellow  fever  a  while  back.  Did 

you  recall  or  remember . . .  some  people  say  Black 
people  ran  Memphis  at  one  time  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic. 
MRS.  WILLIAMS:  During  the  "  1 8th  century  . . ." 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:      That  would  be  way  back  [from  way  back].  I  would 
have  to  go  back  and  delve  with  history  myself  to  state  that.  I  do  know  that 
the  yellow  fever  and  its  consequences  almost  completely  devastated 
Memphis  population  wise. 
MRS.  WILLIAMS:  Church  saved  it  [Memphis]. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAMS:  Saved  it  with  his  (Church)  money. 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       He  (Church)  brought  the  [Memphis]  charter  back  and 
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everything  began  to  build  up  [in  Memphis]  and  Church 
was  a  Black  man  of  course,  and  they  [Memphians]  kind  of  recognize  him 
now.  But  the  recognition  that  he  really  should  have  received  has  not  been 
given  him.  It  should  be  made  known  that  this  happened,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  [known]  about  what  he  did  to  save  Memphis. 

(Notes:  Robert  R.  Church,  Sr.  See  The  Biography  of  a  River  Town    Memphis. 
Its  Heroic  Age  by  Gerald  M.  Capers,  Jr.,  published  by  Gerald  M.  Capers,  Jr., 
Tulane  University,  1966.  p.  232.) 

MRS.  HUFF:  Going  back  to  Father  Bertrand  Koch,  when  did  he  die? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  have  that  record  somewhere.  I  don't  know  right  off 

hand,  it  would  probably  be  in  the  fifties  [1950's]  I 
believe.  I  know  that  Father  Bertrand's  school  on  Kerr  Avenue  was  built 
with  the  help  of  Father  Capistran  Haas  who  is  also  deceased,  and  the 
school  was  built  on  "Cavalry"  Cemetary  property.  Father  Bertrand  was 
here  and  also  Bishop  Adrian  came  to  dedicate  the  school;  I,  personally, 
walked  with  Father  Bertrand  as  he  blessed  each  room  in  the  school.  And 
after  he  had  blessed  each  room,  he  came  back  to  the  main  part  of  the 
school,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  Bishop  said,  "We  are  going  to  name  the 
school  Father  Bertrand."  Father  Bertrand  said,  "No,  don't  do  that.  Name 
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it  St.  Augustine,  not  me."  [The  Bishop]  said,  "No,  for  what  you  have  done,  it 
is  going  to  be  named  Father  Bertrand."  Until  this  day,  that  is  the  name  of 
it.  However,  they  are  going  to  change  it  back  to  St.  Augustine. 
MRS.  HUFF:  Deacon  Williams,  you  were  ordained,  you  were 

ordained  by  Bishop  Carroll  T.  Dozier 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       I  was  ordained  to  the  dia  conate. 

MRS.  HUFF:  What  is  the  dia  conate? 

DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Seven  sacraments  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Deacon 

Williams  received  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders. 
Priests,  bishops,  and  deacons  received  this  Sacrament.  (Explained  on  tape) 
MRS.  HUFF:  Deacon  Williams,  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  you. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  is  in  store  for  the 
Blacks  in  Memphis  for  the  future? 
DEACON  WILLIAMS:       Memphis  will  not  turn  into  a  Utopia  overnight,  but 

one  can  see  a  slow  growth  in  combating  racism.  If 
lines  of  communication  between  the  races  are  kept  open,  Memphians  will 
really  be  as  the  late  Bishop  Carrol  T.  Dozier  envisioned  it  "The  Good 
Samaritan  on  the  Mississippi."  Through  love  and  communication,  racism 
will  gradually  disappear.  (Details  on  tape) 
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MRS.  HUFF:  Your  viewpoint  is  well  taken  about  Memphis.  I  guess 

one  would  say  our  conversation  [interview]  could 
have  been  on  just  the  Catholics.  But  I  know  you  are  a  great  [humanitarian] 
deacon,  my  deacon,  I  am  proud  of.  I  am  also  proud  of  Sister  Williams. 
Thank  you. 

Okay,  Part  Two  of  this  interview  will  be  with  Mrs.  Carolyn  Williams, 
Deacon  Williams's  wife,  transcribed  by  Josephine  J.  Huff. 
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